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Education is the Cornerstone 
On Which We Must Build Liberty 


Education is undoubtedly one of the bulwarks.on which democracy must be built. 

It is generally accepted that we must have a sound enough economic basis to give 
people enough to eat, decent shelter, clothing, and medical care, before education 
can really achieve its maximum results. 

A minimum, decent standard of living once achieved, education is the cornerstone 
on which we must build liberty which is not license and a democracy whick truly 
belongs to the people. 


Every Teacher Has Obligation to the Future 


Organized education has charge of the child during the formative years and dur- 
ing the larger part of the working day, so it has a grave responsibility in helping 
to win the war by making every child realize what his obligation is to the Nation 
at the present time and as he comes of age. But, at the same time, every teacher 
has an obligation to the future which necessitates the best possible preparation, a 
willingness to face real problems courageously, themselves, and not only to lead 
their pupils but to be an influence in the community among the parents. Under 
their leadership the communities as a whole will face the realities and the necessities 
for change in the future world. 


Tools to Make Wise Decisions 
Forged During School Years 


It is important for all to realize that the tools with which to make wise decisions 
are forged during the school years. 

History, geography, the social sciences, and above all the training of the mind 
make it possible for young people to take the facts of a situation, analyze them, and 
find solutions. The value of their minds depends largely on the quality of teaching 
and on the leadership in the realm of education. : 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


* Ww we bss " w we * 


Contributors Increase 


Other Federal Government agencies and additional Office of Education staff 
members are making valuable contributions to EpucaTION ror VICTORY. 

Note information in this issue that involves a number of agencies engaged in 
activities regarding which it is vital for schools, colleges, and other educational 
groups to keep authentically informed. 

All Federal Government agencies as well as specialists in the Office of Education 
are asked to contribute to this new biweekly so that it will increasingly build 
understanding and united helpfulness in the Nation’s all-out war efforts. 
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How to Subscribe 


Subscription: $1 per year in advance; to 
foreign countries in which the mailing frank 
of the United States is not recognized, $1.50. 
Club rate: For orders of 100 copies or more 
to be sent in bulk to one address within 
the United States, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. 
Subscriptions may also be entered through 
magazine dealers. Subscription orders with 
remittances should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 





ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


With the February 1942 issue of 
Scuoo. Lire, that official monthly 
journal of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was temporarily discontinued 
for the duration of the war. The 
current volume, No. 27, will thus 
have but five issues. 

All paid-up subscribers to ScHoo. 
Lire will receive EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
tory biweekly through the re- 
mainder of their subscription year 
at no additional cost. Issues will 
vary from 16 to 32 pages and will be 
printed on newsprint, thus making 
for speed and economy. 

In order to introduce this new 
biweekly as widely and as promptly 
as possible, initial copies are being 
distributed to school and library of- 
ficials. Any subscribers who receive 
duplicate copies are requested to 
pass them on to associates who may 
wish to know about this new and 
increased service from the U. 8S. Of- 
fice of Education. Thank you. 












An Open Letter 


To the Public-School Teachers of America: 


A few weeks ago I announced that the Office of Price Administration would soon 
ask the public-school teachers of America to assist in registering consumers for 
War Ration Book No. 1, covering sugar rationing. At that time it was pointed out 
that the sugar requirements for smokeless powder and the reduction in sugar imports 
because of the war made it necessary for household and industrial users to get 
along this year with less sugar than they consumed in 1941. 
tion, rationing became essential in order to insure that each person in the country 
would get his fair share of the sugar supply available to consumers. 

With sugar rationing planned to begin soon, I am now calling upon the Nation's 
public-school teachers to cooperate in this important undertaking. 
this call, I recognize that teachers are more than busy not only with their main job 
of education but also with the many wartime jobs they have already undertaken. 
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In light of this condi- 
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On the other hand, I recognize that of all agencies the public schools are most However, t 
closely in touch with the communities of America, and are best situated and staffed ny applic 
to launch the sugar-rationing program fairly, efficiently, and democratically. lowing thi 
The public is looking to you, the teachers of America, to do the job of registering [schools, 
them for their ration books as simply and efficiently as possible. I know that their 
confidence in you is entirely justified. 
Sincerely yours, port N 
LEON HENDERSON, The Ann 
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National Rationing 


The Office of Price Administration has 
recently released copies of a printed 
handbook of instruction concerning the 
consumer registration phase of the forth- 
coming Nation-wide registration for 
sugar-rationing books in which the 
schools will play an important part. 

The registration of trade outlets and 
consumers for sugar will be accom- 
plished during 2-day and 4-day periods, 
as follows: Trade, April 28 and 29; Con- 
sumer, May 4-7. 


All chief State school officers, county 
superintendents of schools (or equiva- 
lent), and all city superintendents of 
schools in communities of 2,500 or more 
population, together with the superin- 
tendents of schools of all independent 
districts, have been mailed individual 
copies of the instruction handbook. 
They will requisition from the county or 
local rationing boards of jurisdiction the 
additional instruction handbooks neces- 
sary to supply the principals, teachers, 
and others who are selected to act as 
registrars in the Nation’s 245,000 ele- 
mentary schools. 

State rationing administretors have 
been directed by the O. P. A. to instruct 
their county and local rationing boards 
that if the hours from 4 to 6 p. m. and 
from 7 to 9 p. m. on the 4 days set aside 
for the consumer registration are not suf- 
ficient to enable schools to handle the 
registration in their districts, then the 
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county or local rationing board should 
act with the consent and cooperation of 
the superintendent of schools to extend 
the registration days and hours as needed 
and if necessary, possible, and desirable 
to close the schools and use schooltime 
for the registration. 


Fifteen Minutes for Single Applicant uring 1940. 
The O. P. A. estimates that it will take Bograms wi 
approximately 15 minutes to register an ince to me 
average single applicant for sugar-ration- Be report. 
ing books, with this same time neededfna) and e 
for each person representing a family Mecedes ac 
unit, plus 3 minutes for each additionallincation ge 


application filled out for family members. Mycation se 

Consumers will register at the nearest#'The repor 
elementary school in their county, re-fh the voc; 
tailers at the nearest high school. Eachfam, Feder; 
school head, called the school site ad-Btion, radio 
ministrator, will turn in a daily reportifn services 
to the local rationing board of thé num-§Copies are. 
ber registering and will requisition addi-fndent of Dc 
tional war ration books and forms neededffice 20 cent 


for the following day. 
Local rationing boards are responsible 

for keeping school sites supplied as needed 4 

from a county reserve depot. State re 
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to replenish stocks in county depots. 4 M A Y 

daily report will be made from the count 





rationing boards to the State rationin A 
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to Washington. . 
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Special arrangements may also need to 
be made by county superintendents and 
rationing boards to handle the consumer 
registration in rural areas in which ele- 
mentary schools are closed for spring 
or summer vacations at the time of the 
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rtaken. @application to a local rationing board. 
e most @However, the local boards will not accept 
staffed Many applications for a 2-week period fol- 
q lowing the close of registration in the 
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1, The Annual Report of the U. S. Com- 
rator. sioner of Education for the past year 

fives the reader a picture of local, State, 
— nd National educational activities in a 
1 should @re-U. S. war year. Commissioner Stu- 
ation of @ebaker says the report “not only records 
» extend ormance of official duties of Office of 
s needed @ducation staff workers, but also reflects 
desirable #rends in organized education during a 
hooltime Metiod of national emergency.” 

How schools, colleges, and libraries 
‘ sponded to individual and social needs 
licant = Buring 1940-41, how they adapted their 
will take Srograms with State and National assist- 
gister aN nce to meet defense needs, is told in 
r-ration- fie report. A summary story of voca- 


e needed fiona] and engineering defense training 
a familyMecedes accounts of U. S. Office of 
1dditionalucation general and regular vocational 
members. Mucation services.. 

1e nearest™The report also supplies information 
unty, Te-f the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
01. Eachfam, Federal forum project, CCC edu- 
1 site ad-Btion, radio, information and publica- 
lily report@n services to promote education. 

the num-§Copies are available from the Superin- 
ition addi-fndent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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Los Angeles Schools Launch Food 
For Freedom Program 


Superintendent Vierling Kersey of the 
Los Angeles schools recently issued a 
bulletin which he called “the opening 
gun in a campaign of Food for Freedom.” 
A program of agriculture and gardening 
as a part of the Los Angeles city schools’ 
all-out effort to help win the war, is out- 
lined in the bulletin; “the educational, 
economic, and social values,” the super- 
intendent said, “are self evident. It is 
@ program of action in which every 
teacher, pupil, and parent can and should 
take part.” 

Governing Principles 

The following principles were laid 
down to govern the “Food for Preedom” 
campaign of the Los Angeles schools: 

1. Food production can be supple- 
mented and increased by agricul- 
tural projects carried on at school 
and at home. 

2. Every school can maintain a dem- 
onstration garden and can stimu- 
late home gardening. 

3. Every school can maintain and help 
the home maintain animal hus- 
bandry projects. 

4. Every school can function as a 
source of technical information 
on the production of food. 

5. Every school can secure the support 
of community service organiza- 
tions in the expansion of food 
production programs. 

The entire Los Angeles school system 
was organized to make the campaign 
effective. A supervisor working out of 
the superintendent’s office was placed in 
charge of the city-wide program. The 
city was divided into six supervisory 
areas and headquarters and a campaign 
leader assigned to each. The plan, as 
outlined, calls upon all schools to do the 
following: 

a. Assemble vital food production in- 
formation and disseminate it to the 
children and through them to the homes. 

b. Take an inventory of all school 
equipment and facilities that can be 
used in food production projects and put 
them to work. 

c. Develop food production projects in 
vegetable gardening, in fruit and berry 
projects, and in such suitable animal 
husbandry projects as poultry, rabbits, 
and pigs. 

Specialized Services 

Certain selected schools having the 
necessary equipment and trained per- 
sonnel were asked to provide the follow- 
ing specialized services to the schools 
within their areas: 





a. Provide plants for transplanting, as 
well as other available garden aids. 

b. Provide cuttings from trees and 
vines for use in schools and homes; assist 
in rooting and planting these cuttings. 

c. Locate and secure the use of vacant 
and suitable lots for food production. 

d. Provide incubation facilities for 
poultry projects. 

e. Construct animal husbandry equip- 
ment in school shops for school and home 
use. 

A recent visit to Los Angeles by Dr. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, of the U.S. Office of 
Education, revealed wide efforts and in- 
terest in the “Food for Freedom” cam- 
paign. Brief surveys show that 258 
schools have garden projects under way 
and that gardens have been started in 
15,603 of the homes of the pupils attend- 
ing these schools. A similar count of the 
animal projects under way revealed 36 
schools and 7,020 homes participating. 
Some Contributions Cited 

A study of a single high school showed 
the following contributions from its pro- 
gram to the “Food for Freedom” cam- 
paign: 

a. A home-room home-garden contest 
had been planned with speakers trained 
by the public-speaking department. 

b. The art department had made post- 
ers and exhibits. 

c. The printing department had pro- 
duced notices and direction sheets, as well 
as forms needed for project enrollments. 

d. Money had been raised and plans 
completed for the purchase of buttons for 
the boys and girls who have gardens. 

e. Squads had been organized and 
placed in charge of the school-commu- 
nity gardens. 

f. The boys of the F. F. A. Club had 
been assigned as technical advisers on 
problems arising in the agricultural 
program. 

While this particular high school has 
long given instruction in agriculture, its 
activities in this field are now almost en- 
tirely devoted to the “Food for Freedom” 
program. The following projects were 
in progress on the occasion of the visit: 

A large piece of ground located near the 
school had been planted to model gar- 
dens appropriate to the needs of families 
of different sizes. 

Five thousand home gardens had been 
planted and were receiving supervision 
from the school. 

A total of 45 schools for which this 
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high school served as headquarters for 
the “Food for Freedom” program were 
receiving both leadership and material 
assistance in gardening. 

A 5-acre plot had been set aside and 
equipped for the raising of hogs, sheep, 
cattle, rabbits, turkeys, and chickens. 
In addition it was reported that animal 
projects were in progress in 15 of the 
nearby schools and in 1,500 of the homes. 

The school community had been or- 
ganized for the purpose of discussing 
and furthering the “Food for Freedom” 
program. 





While Los Angeles has an advantage 
by reason of its long growing season, 
the excellence of much of its soil, and 
the availability of sufficient grounds for 
gardening and other food producing 
projects, this city must contend with 
most of the food production problems 
common to all urban centers. The ra- 
pidity with which it has geared its pro- 
gram to the urgency of the “Food for 
Freedom” program is an inspiration. It 
shows that even the city schools can do 
much along this line if they make an 
earnest effort. 


Priorities and the Schools 
An Over-All Picture of the Problem 


New school construction and addi- 
tions must necessarily be limited. The 
War Production Board has announced 
that no more new construction contain- 
ing critical materials will be authorized 
unless a school building has burned down 
and the erection of a new one of non- 
critical materials would constitute a fire 
hazard in that specific locality. 

Except in the case noted, no more 
structural or reinforcing steel will be 
available. A ban is also on nonferrous 
metals. Buildings can be constructed of 
brick, stone, or cinder blocks, with 
wooden trusses and wooden windows. 
Toilets will be constructed of stoneware, 
instead of enameled iron. 


Field Representative Makes Survey 


Most new school construction and 
additions, especially in new defense in- 
dustrial areas, are being financed under 
the Lanham Act. The process of secur- 
ing project priorities is not a simple one. 
Application is made to the Regional 
Director of the Defense Public Works 
Division—soon to be known as the War 
Production Works Division—of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 

A field representative of the U. S. Office 
of Education then makes a survey of the 
need for the new construction. The ap- 
plication, with the survey report, is then 
passed on by the Office of the Chief En- 
gineer of the Federal Works Agency, with 
the advice of the General Counsel. If 
approved it goes to the Interdepart- 
mental Board, composed of representa- 
tives of all interested Government agen- 
cies including the War Production Board. 
From tke Interdepartmental Board it 
then passes, if approved, directly to the 
President. In doubtful cases, it is sent 
to the Budget Bureau, and from there, 


after further investigation, to the Presi- 
dent. 

Once the project is approved, the local 
architect then sends to the Regional Di- 
rector of the Federal Works Agency the 
list of critical materials desired. This is 
transmitted to the War Production 
Board which orders such substitutions 
of noncritical materials as it deems neces- 
sary. Priorities on any critical materials 
remaining are then applied for through 
the regular PD-1A process. 

School construction, financed locally, 
has the same priorities problem as that 
financed under the Lanham Act. 


Equipment Priorities 


For machine tools and general equip- 
ment, application is made on a PD-1A 
Form to the State director of vocational 
training for defense workers. If ap- 
proved, it is passed on to the Director 
of Defense Training for Vocational 
Workers in the U. S. Office of Education. 
From there it goes to the War Production 
Board where the priority may be granted. 
For steel plates and electrodes, the local 
school makes application to the State 
director of vocational training for de- 
fense workers by letter. A third separate 
category is aluminum. For aluminum 
needs, application is made by the local 
school to the State.director of vocational 
training for defense workers. 

Until recently, many of the schools 
have been able to secure some used 
equipment, but the tightening of this 
market has necessitated resort to PD-1A 
forms. 


Equipment Also Rationed 


Business machines, especially type- 
writers present another priority problem. 
An absolute ban on the sale of new and 

















used typewriters has been establishe 
temporarily by the War Production 
Board. 

A week after the “freezing” order on 
typewriters, the WPB placed a tempo- 
rary ban on the sale of 13 types of new 
office machines. The order covers ac- 
counting and bookkeeping machines, ad- 
dressing machines, billing and bill writ- 
ing, dictating, duplicating, interoffice 
communication systems, shorthand-writ- 
ing machines, time-clock stamps, time- 
recording machines and wide carriage 
typewriters designed for statistical and 
accounting work. A rationing program 
is being worked out. 


Tires and School Busses 

A major school priorities problem, al- 
though in some localities the most im- 
portant one, is tires for school busses. 

Schools, under the tire rationing pro- 
gram, are eligible for tire purchase cer- 
tificates or re-cap purchase certificates, 
Application must be made to the local 
rationing board in the district where the 
garage which houses the school bus is 
located. There are about 9,000 tire ra- 
tioning boards in the United States, a 
minimum of one for each county. 

Each board is composed of two or three 
of the most prominent citizens who serve 
without pay. The local board refers 
each application to its tire inspector. 
He makes an inspection to determine the 
need for a new tire or a re-capped tire. 
The report of the inspector, together 
with the original application, is then 
passed on by the local rationing board. 
If approved, a tire purchase certificate 
or a re-cap purchase certificate is then 
issued. 

This then may be taken to the neares 
tire dealer. Unless the weekly quota 
exhausted, in which case there may b 
some delay, a new tire may be secured 

A WPB order on March 9 made neces 
sary possession of a certificate of tra 
fer before a school bus may be purchased 
Application must be made on a PD-3ll 
order which may be secured from anj 
automotive dealer. It then must be file 
with the local Office of Defense Tra 
portation, located in the nearest Inter 


state Commerce Commission field officey’™ 


Schools at present are in class 3 of uSag 
classifications. The application for a ne 
bus goes from the local ODT office to th 
ODT Washington office. If approve 
there, it goes to the Truck Rationin 
Unit of the Automotive Branch of th 
War Production Board. If approved, 
certificate of transfer is issued on 
PD-321 form. This the local scho 
presents to the dealer. 
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‘Vocational Schools 
Asked to Speed Up Training 


of Defense Workers 


Requests to speed up as much as pos- 
sible, vocational training for defense 
workers in the more than 1,000 public 
yocational schools and the hundreds of 
public high schools have been sent by the 
U.S. Office of Education to State directors 
for vocational training for defense 
workers in all States. 

Transmitting a request made from Lt. 
Col. N. A. Burnell, Director, Defense 
Training, Federal Security Agency, L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of Vocational Train- 
ing for Defense Workers, has requested 
the State directors to operate the shops 
of the school 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, bending all their efforts to equip 
the maximum number of men and women 
with shop and related skills. 

Since the Nation’s entrance into war, 
followed by the President’s urgent re- 
quest to speed up production of war goods 
and subsequent curtailments in peace- 
time industries, there have been sharp 
increases in enrollments in defense train- 
ing courses in the schools. Thousands 


of men and women are being sent to the 
yocational schools by the U. S. Employ- 


ment Service for retraining, since addi- 
tional workers will be needed as turret 


lathe, engine lathe and milling machine 


operators, tool makers and machine shop 
inspectors, arc welders, aircraft sheet- 
metal workers, ship fitters, and sheet- 
The demand for aircraft 
tiveters, detail assemblers and final as- 
semblers comprise a large part of the 
total demand for semiskilled workers. 

The war has temporarily caused un- 


employment of some workers while 
plants are being retooled for war pro- 
duction. 


Curtailment orders because of 
priorities and lack of materials are 
emporarily causing the unemployment 
of still others. 

















immediate Task 





Right now the conversion of nonde- 
lense workers through either supplemen- 
tary or preemployment training is an 
immediate task of the schools. 
On-the-job training in the plants and 
pplementary instruction in the schools 
nave been the major types of training 
utilized to alleviate the shortage of skilled 
orkers. There is a growing tendency 
Oward the use of workers with related 
and transferable skills, It has been 


found that conversions are possible from 
air-tool operator to metal chipper, from 
powerhouse electrician to ship electrician, 
and from millwright to marine machinist. 
The schools provide supplementary or 
preemployment training to retrain these 
workers, depending upon the urgency of 
the need for the workers and the differ- 
ence in the type of skill required by the 
new work as compared with work to 
which the worker is accustomed. 

With the change of many industries, 
such as the automotive industry, from 
peacetime to wartime production, many 
thousands of peacetime workers, includ- 
ing women, are receiving conversion 
training in preemployment or supple- 
mentary training courses. Some of the 
centers in which conversion training is 
being given are New York City, Buffalo, 
northern New Jersey, Philadelphia, Ak- 
ron, Detroit and Flint, Seattle, Portland 
(Oreg.), San Francisco, southern Cali- 
fornia, the High Point textile region in 
North Carolina, and numerous others. 


Resumé of Training 


Eight of New York City’s vocational 
schools are already operating 24 hours a 
day. Building mechanics, compositors, 
fur workers, and persons formerly em- 
ployed as salesmen and in other occupa- 
tions are receiving preemployment train- 
ing, largely in machine-shop operation 
and aviation mechanics, welding, sheet- 
metal training, radio maintenance and 
repair, and other types of training. Un- 
employed persons are being trained in 
the expectation that they will later be 
absorbed into defense industries. About 
1,000 students in the regular New York 
City high schools are receiving 15 hours of 
preemployment training a week in the 
late afternoons of school days. This is an 
experimental program for high-school 
seniors who will be 18 years old when 
they graduate. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide these seniors with 
shop training to fit them to enter 
defense industry. This experimental 
program is also being tried out in other 
centers in New York State. 

In Buffalo and White Plains automo- 
bile workers are in training prior to 
employment in-war industries. At Lock- 
port, the Lockport High School is pro- 
viding training for persons who were 





formerly employed by a radiator com- 
pany. At Yonkers workers formerly 
employed by a carpet company are in 
training. Displaced workers in these 
centers are being given training prin- 
cipally in machine-tool operations and 
welding. 

Women are enrolling in defense train- 
ing courses in New York State in increas- 
ing numbers, with a total of 1,438 women 
enrolled, according to recent statistics, 
in courses in the State. Of this number, 
825 women were in training in Rochester 
in courses in light assembly and light 
machine-shop operations. At Buffalo 
166 women were in training, with 132 
enrolled in supplementary courses in lens 
grinding, machine-shop operations, blue- 
print reading, and precision-instrument 
courses. Other New York State centers 
supplying training for women are Utica, 
Schenectady, Pearl River, New York City, 
Tlion, Ithaca, Herkimer, and Elmira. 


Philadelphia Program 

In Philadelphia conversion training is 
being provided hosiery workers and radio 
plant workers who were displaced by 
priorities. About 600 women are in 
training. A large shop in one of the vo- 
cational schools is being equipped. Some 
of the displaced hosiery workers have 
been placed in employment with the 
Quartermaster Depot in Philadelphia. 
Some of the displaced women radio work- 
ers are being retrained for placement in 
civilian jobs with the Signal Corps as in- 
spectors and repair and maintenance 
workers for radio and telephonic equip- 
ment. More than 1700 civilians are in 
training in Philadelphia schools as paid 
“mechanic-learners,” prior to taking jobs 
with the U. S. Army Signal Corps. Of 
the mechanic-learners being trained in 
the Philadelphia schools for the Signal 
Corps, approximately 20 to 25 percent are 
women. Four out of the five Philadelphia 
public vocational schools are operating 24 
hours around the clock, 5 days a week, 
and 10‘hours on Saturday and 10 hours 
on Sunday. 


Women in Boys School 


Worcester (Mass.) Boys Trade School, 
famous nationally for its training of men 
and boys for mechanical work, has opened 
its doors for the training of women. A 
class of 18 women was recently enrolled. 

The Boys Trade School has been un- 
able to train boys and men fast enough 
to supply the needs of defense industries 
in its territory, and seniors in the school 
have been employed by private industries 
or have taken positions with the Govern- 
ment. In the senior drafting class only 
2 seniors out of 25 remained recently. 
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In the machine shop, 50 percent of the 
senior class was drawn into employment 
prior to graduation. 

In Ohio training is being given in a 
number of centers for displaced rubber 
workers and stove plant workers. At 
Newark approximately 600 rubber work- 
ers and 600 stove plant workers are 
receiving this type of training. 

At Akron nearly 1,500 former rubber 
workers are being given training in air- 
craft sheet-metal work. The vocational 
schools have the task of training approx- 
imately 6,000 sheet-metal workers by 
July. Many thousands of rubber workers 
will be given preemployment training 
in the Akron schools in the next 6 
months. Between 60 and 70 percent of 
this training load includes women. Two 
hundred women were recently in train- 
ing in Akron in aircraft sheet-metal work 
and others were in training for aircraft 
sheet-metal lay-out. 


Middle West Program 


In Chicago, Ill., classes of an experi- 
mental nature were recently begun to 
provide training for 80 women who were 
preselected by one of the large companies 
engaged in airplane construction. The 
instruction included the making of wing 
tips and subassembly work on airplanes. 
In 19 months the Chicago public schools 
trained more than 35,000 persons in pre- 
employment and supplementary courses 
for work in vital defense industry. Most 
of the preemployment trainees have 
been absorbed into war industries. Many 
of the trainees in the Chicago training 
program are former industrial employees 
who have utilized the courses to revive 
skills in “long-forgotten trades.” At the 
South Chicago Vocational School courses 
have been conducted for enlisted men in 
the U. S. Navy and in the training of 
instructors for Navy aviation schools in 
many different parts of the country. In 
addition to the South Chicago Vocational 
School, 4 other schools participating in 
the training program are operating on a 
24-hour-a-day basis. 

Training in Michigan 

The Detroit defense program has been 
largely set up to serve (1) men and 
women workers who have been or will 
be transferred from automobile produc- 
tion to war production; (2) for those 
persons employed in war production who 
need additional training; and (3) for the 
training of persons preparing to enter 
the labor market. Approximately 50 
schools in Detroit are providing 24-hour- 
a-day training for workers who are em- 
ployed, or who will be employed, in the 
expanding airplane and ordnance plants 


in the Detroit area. The Detroit schools 
provide approximately 132 shops. These 
training shops in Detroit include 44 ma- 
chine shops, 4 sheet-metal aircraft shops, 
11 aircraft welding shops, 2 aircraft-en- 
gine mechanic shops, 28 machinists mate 
shops, 29 aviation metalsmith shops, 
and 9 aircraft riveting shops. About 50 
of these shops are being used for the 
training of aviation machinists’ mates 
and aviation metalsmiths for the U. S. 
Navy. In January more than 1,500 
training courses were being given in 
Michigan, with an enrollment in all 
training courses in the State of more 
than 40,000. Instructors in many courses 
in Michigan are men loaned by Michigan 
industrial concerns, since the supply of 
trained mechanical and technical in- 
structors in the vocational educational 
field was exhausted some time ago. 


Indiana Conversion Training 


In Indiana it is estimated that about 
32,000 workers have been or will be af- 
fected by curtailment of peacetime in- 
dustries. At Anderson, Ind., about 13,000 
have been or will be affected. After 
conversion training at Anderson, the 
majority of these workers are expected 
to obtain employment in Indianapolis 
defense industries. 

At Gary, Ind., and Lake County more 
than 2,500 persons are enrolled in de- 
fense training courses. Gary schools are 
training workers 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. When a new industrial shop at 
Froebel School is ready the Gary train- 
ing program is expected to expand con- 
siderably. 


Training in the South 

In North Carolina approximately 
12,000 workers, many of them silk and 
textile workers, have been or will be dis- 
placed, and training classes have been 
set up to train these workers for various 
types of jobs in wartime metal occupa- 
tions. 

The public schools in the Norfolk, Va., 
area are cooperating with the Norfolk 
Navy Yard to train 1,000 women in light 
machine-tool operations, optical repair 
work, and sheet-metal work. Of these 
trainees, about 100 will be Negro women. 
In Tennessee public vocational schools 
are training workers at Chattanooga, 
Nashville, and Memphis, for work in air- 
craft plants. In Mississippi a number of 
training centers are engaged in training 
workers for shipbuilding. 

Training in Louisiana, Texas, and 
Oklahoma is largely for two wartime in- 
dustries—aviation and shipbuilding. Be- 
cause of a shortage of skilled workers 
in the El Paso area, the El Paso program 











went on a 24-hour-a-day 7-days-a- 
week basis in January. Basic training 
in the El Paso training program is pro- 
vided in machine-tool operations, arc 
welding, aircraft riveting, sheet-metal 
training, subassembly, aircraft radio re- 
pairing, and aircraft electrical work. 

Organized as a part of the Shreveport 
Trade School, a national defense training 
school for the training of aircraft me- 
chanics was recently opened in the Coli- 
seum building at the Louisiana State fair 
grounds. Instruction is given in aircraft 
sheet-metal work. About $32,000 worth 
of tools and equipment was installed in 
the Coliseum. 

In Atlanta, Ga., a new home for ship 
welding classes is being built. Also new 
facilities are being installed for the train- 
ing of aircraft workers. “Some of the 
Atlanta classes are operating on a 24- 
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the Augusta, Ga., training program were ation’s ed 
recently placed in jobs as far distant as S establis 
Pearl Harbor. More than 550 trainees fartime C 
of 4 vocational schools in Birmingham, Brief acc 
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Mary E. Leeper, Association for Child- 
hood Education, offered a report of her 
committee on the educational responsi- 
bilities for young children in wartime. 
Cooperating with Miss Leeper in consider- 
ing this problem have been Mrs. Rose 
Commission for 
Mary Dabney Davis, 
U. S. Office of Education; Mrs. Harriet 
Houdlette, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Frances Mayfarth, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, and Mrs. 
LaVerne C. Walker, District of Columbia 


Also considered at the March 6 meeting 
and adopted for submission to the War- 
time Commission meeting March 25 were 
reports by Car] A. Jessen, U. S. Office of 
Education, on high-school training for 
military service, and a proposal by Wil- 
ford M. Aiken, Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College (Progressive 
Education Association), on facilitating 
the flow of qualified secondary school 
pupils into colleges and universities in 
view of war demands for college-trained 


Lack of time prevented discussion of 
other wartime educational problems at 
this State and local divisional committee 
meeting. They will be taken up at the 
These include how to fi- 
nance acceleration in secondary schools, 
how high schools can cooperate with the 
armed forces in training and recruiting 
young men, and how a closer relationship 
between the National Wartime Commis- 
sion and State Commissions and com- 


Responsibility for directing a study of 
students enrolled in high schools and col- 
leges—as the chief source of trained man- 
power for the armed forces and war in- 
dustries was assigned by the divisional 
committee on State and local adminis- 
tration to Harry A. Jager, its executive 
Willard E. Givens, National 
Education Association, chairman, pre- 
sided at the State and local divisional 


Divisional Commitice on Higher 


Meeting March 5, the Wartime Com- 
mission’s divisional committee on higher 
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mittee activities and considered reports 
submitted. 

Ben W. Frazier, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, reported on activities and findings 
of his committee studying teacher short- 
age problems. The divisional committee 
asked for further study by this subcom- 
mittee of how to maintain adequate certi- 
fication standards for the Nation’s teach- 
ers. Growing shortages are tending to 
increase the practice of issuing emergency 
teaching certificates. 

Serving with Dr. Frazier on this com- 
mittee are: Emery M. Foster, Mary 
Dabney Davis, and Herbert Swanson, 
U. S. Office of Education, and Frank 
Hubbard, National Education Association. 
A subcommittee headed by Herbert Swan- 
son, Vocational Agricultural Education, 
appointed by J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
is studying teacher shortages in voca- 
tional education. Mack Stoker repre- 
sents trade and industrial education, 
Marie White, homemaking education, and 
John B. Pope, business education. 

A report on acceleration in teachers 
colleges, liberal arts college, and junior 
colleges was made by Charles E. Prall 
for Kar! Bigelow, chairman of a commit- 
tee studying this problem. Morse E. 
Cartwright, American Association for 
Adult Education, reported for the Com- 
mittee on training of community service 
workers. A tentative proposal for a 
program of training was recommended. 
The divisional committee accepted the 
subcommittee report and directed a can- 
vass of the possibilities of promul- 
gating the program outlined in coopera- 
tion with other government agencies. 
The committee’s executive director, John 
Lund, has arranged for a conference of 
the several government agencies con- 
cerned to review this report and to dis- 
cuss inter-agency policy with respect to 
the proposals for training. 

Fred J. Kelly, executive director of 
the Wartime Commission, reported on 
the status of proposals for accelerating 
college and university educational pro- 
grams to meet wartime needs. He dis- 
cussed also possible extensions of the 
cooperative method of study in the war- 
time emergency. 

The higher education divisional group 
of the Wartime Commission discussed 
at length the problem of preinduction 
training in colleges. Francis J. Brown, 
subcommittee on Military Affairs of the 
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National Committee on Education and 
Defense, reported on American Council 
on Education studies. Implications of 
the Navy’s newly announced V-1 pro- 
gram were also discussed, as were war- 
time offerings of liberal arts colleges, 
plans for a study of which were out- 
lined by Lloyd E. Blauch, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Wilford M. Aiken, Commission on the 
Relation of School and College, reported 
on essential procedures to facilitate the 
flow of students from high school to 
college to meet wartime demands for 
trained personnel. 

Chairman George F. Zook, presided at 
the March 5 meeting. 


Conserving the Health of 
Children 


Local schools have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to help conserve the health of 
children in all communities by partici- 
pating in the immunization program in- 
itiated by the President in his May Day 
—Child Health Day—proclamation. 

The goal set is that before May 1, 1942, 
children over 9 months of age shall be 
immunized against both smallpox and 
diphtheria, the two diseases for which 
there are the surest preventives. 

Such a program is particularly appro- 
priate at the present time when, because 
of the war effort, many children are be- 
ing moved from their former environ- 
ments and are being subjected to many 
more serious hazards to their health than 
would occur under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

State departments of education and 
State departments of health are coop- 
erating in this program, but its ultimate 
success will depend on local participation, 
since it is only through individuals and 
groups in the communities themselves 
that the real job can be done. 

“In view of its extreme importance to 
the general welfare of the whole coun- 
try,” says Commissioner Studebaker, “I 
therefore urge school superintendents in 
all places having a local health officer to 
cooperate with him in every way they 
can, In particular it would be helpful if 
school officials would promote the immu- 
nization program by offering their school 
facilities and personal assistance. Where 
there is no local health officer, school 
superintendents should see to it that an 

appropriate request is directed to the 
State health officer. State departments 
of health are in position to furnish im- 
munization materials, and where neces- 
sary, medical service.” 


Civilian Defense ... 
How to Fight Incendiary Bombs Told in Educational 


Film Released by OCD 


An instructional film entitled “Fight- 
ing the Fire Bomb,” describing methods 
of combating incendiary bombs, prepared 
by the Protection Division of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, has just been 
released. 


How to Obtain Films 


The places from which clubs, fraternal 
organizations, and similar groups may 
obtain the film for the instruction of 
their members, and the number of such 
films available in each place are: 

First Civilian Defense Region: Mr. 
Joseph M. Loughlin, acting director, 101 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 52. 

Second Civilian Defense Region: Col. 
Walter W. Metcalf, acting regional di- 
rector, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., 82. 

Third Civilian Defense Region: Col. 
Augustine S. Janeway, acting director, 
1554 Baltimore Trust Building, Balti- 
more, Md., 35. 

Fourth Civilian Defense Region: Mr. 
Charles H. Murchison, director, 150 Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., 52. 

Fifth Civilian Defense Region: Mr. 
Dan T. Moore, director, 513 East Town 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, 22. 

Sirth Civilian Defense Region: Mr. 
Raymond J. Kelly, director, Room 2620, 
Civic Opera Building, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill., 20. 

Seventh Civilian Defense Region: Mr. 
Joseph D. Scholtz, acting director, 506 
Grain Exchange Building, 19 and Har- 
ney Streets, Omaha, Nebr., 30. 

Eighth Civilian Defense Region: Mr. 
R. E. Smith, director, Majestic Building, 
San Antonio, Tex., 29. 

Ninth Civilian Defense Region: Mr. 
Jack Helms, acting director, 1355 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif., 47. 


U. S. NAVY 


Capt. Webb Trammell, USN (retd), 
North Station Industrial Building, Bos- 
ton Mass., 1. 

Commander W. C. I. Stiles USN (retd), 
90 Church Street, New York City, 1. 

Capt. Julian H. Collins USN (retd), 
Navy Yard Station, Philadelphia, Pa., 1. 

Capt. E. M. Woodson, USN (retd), 
Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Va., 1. 

Commander F. D. Pryor, USN (retd), 
c/o Commandant, Sixth Naval District, 
Charleston, S. C., 1. 


Lt. Comdr. R. W. McReynolds, USNR, 
Federal Building, New Orleans, 1. 

Capt. W. F. Amsden, USN, Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl., 1. 

Capt. E. A. Lefquist, USN, Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl., 1. 

Capt. H. O. Roesch, USN (retd), Naval 
Operating Base, San Diego, Calif., 1. 

Capt. J. W. Lewis, USN, Federal Office 
Building, San Francisco, Cailif., 1. 

Commander E. W. Hoffman, USN, 
United Exchange Building, Seattle, 
Wash., 2. 

Commandant, Tenth Naval District, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1. 

Commandant, Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 1. 

Commandant, Fifteenth Naval Dis- 
trict, Balboa, Panama, C. Z., 1. 

Commandant, Washington Navy Yard, 
1. 
Training Division, Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, 1. 

Commander Sam Singer, Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C., 3. 

Training Section, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C., 31. 

Total, 420. 















































The film for Alaska (4), Panam 
Canal (2) and Hawaii (3) will be sen 
by the Training Section to the War De 
partment directly for transmittal 
these Territories. 

—Victory, March 1942 


New Directory Out 


Two sections of the 1941-42 Educa 
tional Directory, prepared by the U. 
Office of Education, are just off the pre 
They are: 

Part II, City School officers, a 60-pag 
listing by States and cities of all ci 
and Catholic parochial school superin 
tendents in communities of 2,500 popu 
lation and more. Price 10 cents. 

Part III, Colleges and Universiti 
including all institutions of higher edu 
cation, names of college presiden 
registrars, deans, business officers, a 
other officials. A 129-page bullet 
Price is 15 cents. 

Soon to come from press are the othe 
two sections of the Educational Direg 
tory: Part I, State and County Sch 
Officers, and Part IV, Educational As 
ciations and Directories. 

Order from the Superintendent 4 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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‘) Libraries and the War 





Agriculture and Defense 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library is issuing a weekly compilation, 
Agriculture and Defense. This mime- 
ographed publication contains an anno- 
tated list of magazine articles arranged 
under such headings as: Planning—War 
and Postwar; Government Policy and 
Program; Marketing Problems; Gar- 
dens; Storage and Refrigeration. A 
limited number of these bibliographies 
are available to libraries on request. 


Victory Information 


From the Denver Public Library, 
Miriam E. McNally reports as follows on 
the victory information centers which 
have been established at the main library 
and all 12 branches: 

“* * * The victory information 
center at the main building has offered 
special service to civilian defense groups, 
and to organizations studying subjects 
related to defense. As an example of 
this type of service, the director of the 
victory information oenter prepared a 
special exhibit of library materials for 
a meeting of the Denver Dieticians Asso- 
ciation held in cooperation with the Colo- 
rado State Defense Council. This meet- 
ing was attended by dieticians from all 
over the State and included a refresher 
course designed to help nutrition experts 
plan nutrition programs and centers in 
their own community. The library fur- 
nished special bibliographies and short 
book lists to this meeting. * * *” 

A preliminary survey of the type of 
questions answered at the victory infor- 
mation centers indicates that at the main 
library the bulk of the inquiries received 
has been on the subjects of civilian regis- 
tration for defense, opportunities for 
volunteer civilian defense service, and en- 
rollment in defense classes including both 
vocational training for defense industry 
and training for various types of volun- 
teer defense work. 

Each branch library maintains a bulle- 
tin board of Victory News on which are 
posted newspaper clippings, magazine 
clippings, and current articles of interest 
on defense subjects. In many cases this 
clipping service contains the latest and 
sometimes the only current information 
available on certain subjects. For ex- 
ample, in one branch in one week as a 
result of extensive demand for informa- 
tion on automobile repair and the sal- 
vage and preservation of such materials 


as rubber, scrap iron, and paper, some 50 
different newspaper clippings on these 
subjects were circulated to P. T. A. mem- 
bers and other groups studying the war 
situation. 

On February 9, 1942, the victory in- 
formation center at the main building 
was designated as an agency of the Den- 
ver Defense Council, ‘charged with the 
responsibility of collecting, systematizing, 
cataloging, and disseminating all offi- 
cially compiled or printed information 
with respect to the war activities of the 
council * °* °° 


Activities suggested 

In a recent statement for school li- 
brarians in Georgia, Sarah L. Jones, 
assistant director of the Textbook and 
Library Service Division of the State 
Department of Education, suggests these 
wartime activities: 

A. Make currently significant material 
easily available. (The U. S. Office of 
Education is urging that discussion 
groups be formed in every community in 
the country so that by exchange of in- 
formation and opinion citizens may 
achieve and maintain an essential unity. 
More use of discussion is urged in school 
and college classes. Such a program 
presupposes a wide variety of material.) 

1. Check magazines and newspapers 
carefully for significant articles. Make 
these easily available to teachers, stu- 
dents, and adult discussion groups. 
Duplicate these articles by collecting im- 
portant issues of magazines and news- 
papers from the community. Publicize 
this service through use of bulletin board, 
school news, and other devices. 

2. Check the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
Education for Victory (formerly ScHOOL 
Lire) and any other source available for 
free and inexpensive material and order 
as much of it as seems useful. 

3. Select, when buying books or visual 
material, as many as possible of those 
which deal with the present situation. 

4. Collect and display maps, posters, 
pictures, and other visual material which 
relates to the defense program. 

5. Be on the alert to supply all possible 
information about local conditions. 
Keep material issued by home demon- 
stration agents, farm agents, defense 
committees, and others easily available. 

6. Compile bibliographies of significant 
material both in the school and public 
library. Try to work out a method for 
exchanging this material freely. 


7. Collect and distribute material use- 
ful for all adult discussion groups in your 
community. 

8. Study carefully such bulletins as the 
following to see the relationship of the 
library to the civilian defense program. 

a. School and College Civilian Mo- 
rale—How to Participate —U. S. Office of 
Education, free. 

b. What the Schools Can Do.—U. 8. 
Office of Education—Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 15 cents. 

c. How Libraries May Serve.—vU. S. 
Office of Education—Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 15 cents. 

B. Know your school and community 
problems and programs. (To select ma- 
terial and to insure its use it is necessary 
to know what is taking place in the class- 
room and in the community.) 

1. Work with teachers on adaptations 
of course of study to meet present moods. 
The school curriculum will necessarily 
reflect changing conditions. 

2. Work with community groups who 
are studying vital problems. 

a. Civilian defense councils. 

b. Civic organizations. 

c. Women’s volunteer units. 

d. State, county, and Federal repre- 
sentatives in the area. 

e. Red Cross. 

f. Youth organizations such as Junior 
Red Cross, 4-H Clubs, F. F. A. Chapter. 

g. Community coordinating or plan- 
ning councils. 

h. Town, county, college librarians. 

3. Publicize community meetings, sig- 
nificant radio programs, etc. by use of 
school and library bulletin boards. 

C. Help preserve a normal! attitude on 
the part of the students. (It is essential 
that hysteria and fear be allayed. It is 
necessary to aid boys and girls to main- 
tain a stability and as great a sense of 
security as possible. Help them preserve 
a balance and tolerance toward those 
of foreign parentage in the community. 
The reading of good books will enable 
them to find some relaxation and comfort 
in this time of tension and pressure.) 

D. Make the library a proving ground 
for democratic practices in the schoo] by 
encouraging pupil participation in: 

1. Deciding on library policies. 

2. Helping collect and organize ma- 
terials. 

3. Acting as liaison officer between the 
classroom and library. 

4. Acting as liaison officer between the 
school and county or city library. 

5. Helping make bibliographies, post- 
ers, exhibits, etc. 

E. Further defense training and activ- 
ities. 
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1. Ask the defense training instructor 
how the library can best serve his pro- 
gram and whether or not library material 
should be placed in the shop for use by 
the workers. 

2. Keep available latest instructions of 
the local defense councils or of civilian 
defense officers on civilian protection. 

3. Publicize the sale of defense stamps 
and bonds, conservation of waste mate- 
rials, and other defense activities in 
which boys and girls can participate. 

4. Assist in the victory book campaign. 

5. Be prepared for emergency. Should 
air raids or other disasters come, the 
librarian should be prepared to do her 
part in keeping children calm and enter- 
tained until danger has passed. 

F. Share your experiences and ideas 
with other librarians. Write to the 
State agency responsible for school li- 
braries about activities related to the 
defense program and about any changes 
in reading interests or any types of ma- 
terial for which you have had demands 
but could not supply. Information about 
@ successful library program in one school 
will be of help to other schools in the 
State. 


Museums Pledged for 
Duration 


“If art galleries and museums were 
important to the children before the 
present war, they are certainly of more 
importance now. Museums in the 
United States have pledged themselves 
to keep their doors open to the public 
through the ‘duration’ even though it 
may be necessary to remove certain ob- 
jects from exhibition. Rather than cur- 
tail their educational services they have 
accelerated them.” 

This idea of accelerating educational 
services expressed by the Walter’s Gal- 
lery which serves Baltimore’s school chil- 
dren is reflected in programs from 
museums throughout the country. 

Story hours, motion pictures, encour- 
agement to observe, appreciate, create, 
and sometimes to feel and touch objects 
are provided in many museums for the 
children “under seven,”—the 3- to 6- 
year-olds, as well as for older boys and 
girls. 

For teachers, too, there are out-of- 
school museum opportunities to relieve 
present tensions, gain perspective and 
build a reserve of energy. Unexpected 
talents and new interests come from ex- 
perimenting with paints, crayons, and 
plastics under helpful guidance. Bene- 
fits that result for teachers are reflected 
by the children in their classrooms. 





Vocational 
Schools ... 


(Continued from page 6) 

and the In-plant Training Division of the 
War Production Board and State boards 
of vocational education are all working to 
solve this probem. In this connection, 
the Portand vocational schools are con- 
ducting a “remedial” welding training 
program in one of the large shipyards. 
Many of the welders employed by three 
Oregon shipyards which recently received 
the Navy “E” pennant as a mark of ex- 
cellence were trained in Oregon voca- 
tional schools. 

In California the public schools from 
San Diego to the northern boundaries 
of the State have been training workers 
for aviation and shipbuilding since the 
training program began in 1940. The 
volume of training in California has been 
augmented considerably by training of 
workers in other western States. 

The most rapidly expanding training 
program in the Western Region is the 
civilian mechanic-learner or off-reserva- 
tion training program for the Army Air 
Corps maintenance depots and subde- 
pots. California schools have initiated 
classes in 14 aircraft maintenance 
occupations in the California junior 
shops. It is indicated that 10,000 trained 
persons will be needed for the mainte- 
nance and repair of Army planes at one 
California field and a number of sub- 
depots in the State. Training facilities in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, and Arizona will be used to sup- 
ply. the needs of many subdepots in the 
West. Utah has trained more than 1,000 
civilian workers during the past year for 
Hill Field Air Depot at Ogden, through a 
well-organized mechanic-learner pro- 
gram. 


Training Requirements 

Training for defense workers in the 
public vocational schools is proceeding in 
accordance with uniform policies for 
labor supply and training established by 
the War Production Board. These poli- 
cies include a provision that labor re- 
quirements for war production in indus- 
try and agriculture will have first 
priority. They also include provision 
for (1) full utilization of the local labor 
supply previous to in-migration; (2) pro- 
vision for full utilization of minority 
groups in war industries; (3) selection of 
trainees for preemployment training 
courses and types of courses on the basis 
of the needs of war production, confining 
training to the specific jobs reporting a 
known present or future need; (4) provi- 


sion for extension of the employment of 
women in increasing numbers, particu- 
larly in areas where shortages of male 
workers are occurring; (5) provision for 
consideration by employers to qualified 
workers displaced as a result of Govern- 
ment-authorized curtailment of raw ma- 
terials or civilian production, or other 
Government action; (6) provision that 
existing seniority and related work rates 
of workers transferred to war production 
will be maintained with the company in 
which they were originally employed; (7) 
the U. S. Employment Service is desig- 
nated as the agency for supervision of 
labor recruitment; and (8) maximum use 
of the best skill of employed workers and 
use of appropriate agencies by employers 
to assist in job analysis and employee 
training. 


In Home Beonemslecs Fields 


A recent News Letter from the super- 
visor of homemaking education in the 
Arizona State Department of Education 
has lists of available still and motion pic- 
tures for use in the teaching of many 
aspects of homemaking—especially val- 
uable to teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. A section on nutrition teaching 
includes reports from a number of other 
States. 

In Maryland the home economics 
teachers in vocational programs in com- 
munities under district leaders are work- 
ing intensively with the State supervisor 
of home economics on suggestions and 
materials for teachers to keep in touch 
with immediate changing needs of fami- 
lies in their communities. A memoran- 
dum entitled, “Public Schools Under 
Wartime Conditions: Report of the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics Education” 
sets up policies for the State homemaking 
program in wartime. 

The Teachers College of Kansas City, 
Mo., and the Kansas City Council of So- 
cial Agencies, are jointly conducting a 
training program for child care aides. A 
selected group of women who have vol- 
unteered to care for evacuated children 
in their homes enrolled on March 10th in 
a course which includes 12 two-hour class 
discussion periods at Teachers College, 5 
observation periods in social agencies 
chosen by the students from a list pro- 
vided, and practice in one specialized 
field during the summer. An outline of 
the course may be obtained from Esther 
Prevey, director of family life education 
for the Kansas City schools and the 
Teachers College of Kansas City, Mo., or 
from the secretary of the Kansas City 
Council of Social Agencies. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 


As a basis for discussion by study 
groups, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117th 
Street, New York, N. Y., has had several 
articles on post-war reconstruction re- 
printed from recent publications. One 
to ten copies are free; special rates will 
be quoted on more than ten copies. 

The following titles are available: 

The Atlantic Charter—The Eight-Point Dec- 
laration of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, August 14, 1941, with 
Summary of Recommendations of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. 

Foundations of the Peace, by Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. 

The World We Want, by Malcolm W. Davis, 
Associate Director of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

Lines of Action in Economic Reconstruction, 
by Mordecai Ezekiel, Member of Committee 
on Post-War Planning, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

An Appraisal of the League of Nations, by 
Benjamin Gerig, Professor of Government 
at Haverford College. 

Planning the War for Peace, by Helen Hill, 
Executive Director of the National Policy 
Committee. Washington. 

Can We Save Free Enterprise? Post War Eco- 
nomic Plans, by Charles E. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of General Electric Company. 


Varied Activities 
Colorado 

Radio program.—The University of 
Colorado Committee on Radio Programs 
has announced a new series on Our 
Enemies and Allies, broadcast over KLZ 
covering eastern Colorado, and rebroad- 
cast by transcription over KFXJ and 
KIUP covering the western slope. 

The university distributes a mimeo- 
graphed sheet every week or two, out- 
lining what various colleges and private 
organizations throughout the State are 
doing for enlightened civilian morale. 


Kansas 

Public invited.—The new evening lec- 
ture course at the University of Kansas, 
on The World at War, is open to the 
people of Lawrence, Topeka, and Ottawa 
without charge. The lectures will be 
given by men chosen from the depart- 
ments of economics, history, political 
science, and sociology. 


Louisiana 

Citizenship education.—The State de- 
partment of education has issued a 
Bulletin (number 478) on Citizenship 


Education for Adults: Proposed Plan of 
Citizenship and Civilian Morale Educa- 
tion for Louisiana. 
Minnesota 

Lectures on records—The course of 17 
lectures at the University of Minnesota 
on the backgrounds of the war is being 
broadcast over the University radio sta- 
tion. Afterward, summaries of the lec- 
tures are prepared which the speakers 
put on phonograph records for distribu- 
tion to other radio stations in Minnesota 
and to school groups. 


New York 


Speakers for rural communities.—The 
student-faculty defense committee at 
Wells College has announced a student 
speakers’ bureau. The speakers are 
junior and senior students doing their 
major work in pertinent fields. The 
heads of the departments concerned 
select the speakers and are available for 
consultation on the choice of subject and 
the preparation of material. The imme- 
diate aim is to provide speakers for com- 
paratively isolated groups in rural com- 
munities. The service will also, it is felt, 
“quicken the bonds of understanding and 
neighborliness” between the college and 
the surrounding towns. 


Oklahoma 


School of instruction—On February 
27 the University of Oklahoma held in 
Norman a school of instruction regard- 
ing the university war council, to in- 
struct the chairmen of the State and 
county civilian defense committees, local 
members of the civilian defense commit- 
tee, local members and county repre- 
sentatives of the university war council, 
State and county leaders and organiza- 
tions, such as Red Cross, Civic Clubs, etc. 

On the following day, there was held 
on the campus a State-wide institute to 
train leaders for discussion groups. 

At the morning session there was a 
symposium on “Group Discussion as an 
Aid to Civilian Morale,” with speakers 
on such subjects as facts versus rumor 
and fancy, the contribution of high 
schools, colleges, and civic organizations, 
through group discussion, the contribu- 
tien of the university war council to 
participants in group discussion. Other 





matters taken up included the organiz- 
ing of discussion groups, problems faced 
by discussion leaders, and war topics for 
group discussion. 

During the institute members of the 
university faculty gave a demonstration 
of a panel discussion on the subject “How 
Does the Fall of Singapore Affect Me,” 
and a group of students demonstrated a 
motion picture forum. 


Tennessee 


Community leaders—President Palmer 
of the University of Chattanooga has 
asked a number of prominent persons 
off the campus to serve on the Civilian 
Morale Service Committee of the uni- 
versity. They include the librarian of 
the Chattanooga Public Library, the 
chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion of the Chattanooga Chamber of 
Commerce, the vice-chairman of the 
Chattanooga Defense Council, the su- 
perintendent of the Hamilton County 
Public Schools, and the superintendent 
of the Chattanooga Public Schools. 


West Virginia 

Public discussions —The Monongalia 
County Civilian Defense Council in coop- 
eration with the Monongalia County 
Schools is sponsoring a series of public 
discussions in the Morgantown High- 
School Auditorium with Floyd B. Cox, 
superintendent of Monongalia County 
Schools, as chairman. Subjects so far 
scheduled are America Faces Total War, 
Life in the United States and in t*e Dic- 
tator Countries, Civilian Defense and the 
Sacrifices Which We Shall Be Called 
Upon to Make, and Japan Over the 
Pacific. The meetings will be conducted 
as forums. 


Developing Morale 


In a pamphlet, Organizing Higher Ed- 
ucation for National Defense, issued by 
the American Council on Education, 10 
ways are suggested in which teachers 
colleges may help to develop and main- 
tain a high level of civilian morale. 
They seem equally applicable to other 
schools and colleges: 

1. In the interpretation and the better 
understanding of democracy and the 
democratic processes. 

2. In the preservation of a dynamic faith 
on the part of our people generally 
in the American way of life and in 


the possibilities of improving this way 
of life. 
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8. In the development of a more intelligent 
understanding by people in all walks of 
life of the total national program of 
defense and of the ways in which the 
various phases of the program as it 
affects the local community can be 
synchronized with the main efforts. 

4. Through the careful preparation by staff 
members of significant items of infor- 
mation that may affect the success of 
the larger program. 

5. By the organization of discussion groups 
designed to clarify thinking and ac- 
tion. 

6. By the prevention of a feeling of de- 
tachment or isolation of individuals 
and groups—a condition of nonarticu- 
lation with the main currents of na- 
tional effort. 

7. By special attention to the emotional 
health of children and youth. 

8. By efforts toward an improved under- 
standing of Latin American countries 
and the program of cooperation of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

9. By the location, analysis, and counterac- 
tion of the more obvious divisive and 
subversive propaganda that reaches the 
general public. 

10. By the creation of local radio programs 

designed to interpret sound educa- 

tional policies and practices to the 
community. 


New Materials 


Free Enterprise and Laissez Faire, by Ed- 
win G. Nourse—The Brookings In- 
stitution, 722 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. February 1942. 26 p. 25 
cents. 

Chapter II of the forthcoming book on 
Price-Making in a Democracy. 

They Got the Blame—The Story of 
Scapegoats in History, by Kenneth M. 
Gould—Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. March 1942. 63 p. 
25 cents. 

Tells the story of scapegoats, from the 
days of “casting out the devil” to the pres- 
ent “smoke screen of false issues.” Fore- 
word by Elmer Davis. 

Russia at War, by Vera Micheles Dean— 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 
N. Y. March 1942. 95 p. 25 cents. 

Answers 20 Key Questions about the Rus- 
sia of today, its part in the war, and Rus- 
sian-American relations. 

Turkey and the Near East, by Louis E. 
Frechtling—Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. February 1, 1942. 11 p. 
25 cents. 

A Foreign Policy Report. 

Mid-Westerners Look at South America— 
The National Policy Committee, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 64p. 10 cents. 

Reports by members of two groups that 
visited South America in 1941 on invitation 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

War Atlas—Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Books, 22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Revised edi- 
tion, February 1942. 92 p. 25 cents. 


Contains 40 maps of strategic areas in 
the world struggle, with a page of explana- 
tion for each. 
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Added to the List of Key Centers of Information and Training 


{A Ust as of Feb. 25 was published in the issue of Mar. 16. Those listed below were added between 
Feb. 25 and Mar. 12] 




















Btate and college or ; To receive material for war 
university President In charge of key center information library 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico State College, Chico..| Aymer J. Hamilton......... Lawrence T. Crawford....| Lawrence T. Crawford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Howard University, Wash- | Mordecai W. Johnson_.....- Doxey A. Wilkerson...... Walter G. Danie), 
ington. 
ILLINOIS 
Northwestern University, | Franklyn B. Snyder.......-. Fred D. Fagg, Jr.......... Robert E. Scudder. 
Evanston. 
KENTUCKY 
Berea College, Berea........ Francis 8. Hutchins_.......-. Louis Smith. ............- John Barrow. 
MICHIGAN 
Northern Michigan College | H. A. Tape................- pe Geraldine Ferring. 
of Education, Marquette. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Alcorn Agricultural and | William H. Bell__........... GO. WH. GRD ccccusecsen Robert L. Jacks. 
Mechanical College, Al- 
corn. 
NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska, | C. 8. Boucher...........--.- 8. A. McCarthy.......... 8. A. McCarthy. 
Lincoln. 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden | Paul D. Eddy.-.-...........- Paul D. Eddy-............ Jane Hawkins. 
City. 
Niagara University, Niag- | Joseph M. Noonan.......... Joseph V. O’Driscoll.....- J. Gordon Farrell. 
era University. 
University of Rochester, | Alan Valentine.............. J. Edward Hoffmeister | John R. Russell. 
Rochester. (communications to 
Carl Lauterbach). 
Vassar College, Poughkeep- | Henry Noble MacCracken..| Leila C. Barber........... Fanny Borden. 
sie. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bucknell] University, Lewis-| A. C. Marts...............- Theodore Parker.......... Harold W. Hayden, 
burg. 
WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, | J. L. Morrill...............-. 2 eee O. H. Rechard, 
Laramie. 
Bibliographies ters. Simple, inexpensive, and readily 


The University of South Dakota is pre- 
paring a series of bibliographies, com- 
piled by the governmental research bu- 
reau and the university library, under the 
general title You and the War. The first 
issue was on The War and the Peace, the 
second on Home Defense, the third on 
Agriculture and Defense. 

The University of North Carolina is 
issuing brief reading lists, designed to 
help teachers and librarians in small 
towns to build up their information cen- 





available materials are selected, and the 
lists are confined to a single page. 

The library of Colorado State College 
has compiled a 16-page list of references, 
under the general title The Democratic 
New Order vs. the Hitler Old Order, with 
sections on the background of the con- 
flict, Britain vs. the dictators, the Ameri- 
can way of life, the oppressed nations, 
the United States and other American 
nations, the United States and the rest 
of the world, and a new world order, 
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Measures Before State Legislatures Relating to 
Education and National Defense 


Bills before legislative assemblies 
aimed to adjust education to the War 
emergency needs are of wide interest. 
The first issue of EpuUcATION For VICTORY 
contained a summary of some of the 
measures in the present Congress re- 
lating to education and national de- 
fense. Below are summarized some of 
the educational measures in State legis- 
latures now in session which relate to 
the national defense. 

California 

H. B. 13: To provide for maintenance 
of special classes in vocational training 
authorized or provided for by any pro- 
gram of national defense. 

H. B. 33: To provide schools for per- 
sons evacuated from certain school dis- 
tricts. Passed both houses—sent to 
Governor. 

H. B. 34: To provide for vocational 
classes needed in national defense efforts. 

H. B. 39: To provide $500,000 to the 
University of California to enable per- 
sons enrolled to complete their respec- 
tive courses in advance of the required 
time. 

S. B. 31: To provide funds for addi- 
tional courses necessary for assistance 
in defense. 


Kentucky 


H. B. 40: To authorize the State board 
of education in its discretion to accept 
the provisions of any act of Congress 
appropriating and apportioning funds to 
the State for use in connection with 
any phase of the public-school system. 

H. B. 154: To provide that boards of 
education shall make provision in the 
curriculum offered in public schools for 


“teaching of our democratic form of 
government.” 


Mississippi 

H. B. 154: To provide that the budgets 
of school districts located in defense 
areas, as designated by proclamation of 
the President, may be revised so as to 
provide for increases in teachers’ salaries. 

H. B. 256: To authorize and require 
boards of trustees of all public schools 
and colleges to require all pupils to know 
and at stated intervals repeat the oath 
of allegiance to the flag of the United 
States. 


New Jersey 

H. B. 32: To require public schools to 
instruct pupils in citizenship with em- 
phasis upon a study of the Bill of Rights 
and to provide funds for the State com- 
missioner of education to develop such 
courses. 


New York 


H. B. 299: To authorize State com- 
missioner of education to release from 
school pupils 14 years of age or over for 
planting and harvesting work during the 
war emergency period. 

H. B. 392: To provide that in time of 
war at least one-half of the time devoted 
to physical training in public secondary 
schools shall, in the case of male pupils 
14 or more years of age, be devoted to 
military instruction, including manual of 
arms, drilling, and military discipline. 


South Carolina 

H. B. 1118: To provide free tuition in 
State colleges for certain people enlisted 
in military services of the United States 
during World War II. 


New Inter-American Free Loan Packets 


Cooperating in the movement to de- 
velop closer inter-American bonds, the 
Information Exchange of the U. S. Office 
of Education has recently issued a new 
series of free loan packets on Inter- 
American Friendship and Understanding 
for circulation among the school and 
adult study groups. 

The loan packets consist of pamphlets, 
bulletins, mimeographed lesson plans, 
magazines, charts, etc., which have been 
contributed free by schools, publishers, 
and organizations and are circulated 


without cost to the borrower by the Office 
of Education in an effort to meet the 
needs of teachers and program chairmen 
for recent and pertinent materials. A 
most generous response from publishers, 
schools, and agencies to the requests for 
contributions of materials has made this 
extensive series possible. 


Among Contributions 

Contributors to the packets include: 
The Pan American Union, The Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 







Affairs, The National Education Associa- 
tion, The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, The World Federation of Education 
Associations, The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, The American 
Library Association, The American Red 
Cross, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, World Peace Foundation, 
Rotary International, Foreign Policy 
Association, National League of Women 
Voters, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Pan American Council, 
Educational Research Bureau, National 
Geographic Society, Columbia Broad- 
casting Company, Educational Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, be- 
sides many publishers, civic and educa- 
tional organizations, travel agencies, 
colleges, universities, and public schools. 

Courses of study, units, bibliographies, 
descriptions of student activities, and the 
like have been collected with reference 
to each of the educational levels—ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher, and adult. 
In addition, general foundational and 
source materials have been assembled 
which are suggestive for program plan- 
ning and curriculum construction at any 
level. 


Packets Listed 


Three packets may be borrowed at a 
time for a period of 2 weeks from the date 
of their receipt. The following packets 
are listed in this series: [X-G-1, General 
Foundational Materials; IX—H-1, College 
and University Inter-American Pro- 
grams; IX-S-1, Inter-American Studies 
in Secondary Schools; [X-E-1, Inter- 
American Studies in Elementary Schools; 
IX-A-1, What Adult Organizations Are 
Doing to Promote Inter-American 
Friendship; [X-C-1, Instructional Mate- 
rials for use in developing units and 
Courses and for adult study programs. 
Source materials, bibliographies of maps 
and charts, flags and coats of arms, films, 
music, customs and costumes, principal 
cities and products, radio programs, Pan 
American Day suggestions, histograph, 
etc.; [X-C-2, Instructional Materials for 
use in developing units and courses. 
Illustrative maps, charts, newspapers, 
travel literature, etc.; [X-C-3, Instruc- 
tional Materials for Spanish classes. 
Radio programs, conferences, magazines, 
bulletins, newspapers, and travel litera- 
ture in Spanish on Inter-American 
topics. 

For further information or for a cata- 
log listing all of the free loan packets, 
write to the Information Exchange, U.S. 
Office of Education. 
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Civilian Apprenticeship in the 


War Department 


Has Provided Thousands With Specific Skills 


Apprenticeship plays an important 
part in the defense training program and 
presents a real educational opportunity 
to the young people of America. 

In the Air Corps, in the Ordnance De- 
partment, in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, and in ether divisions of the War 
Department, apprenticeship training has 
provided opportunities to thousands of 
mechanically minded young men with 
Specific abilities to become skilled arti- 
sans. Not only that, but it has pro- 
vided them with continuous education, 
making them better citizens and stimu- 
lating them to take pride in their 
vocations. 

The young man who is considering ap- 
prenticeship should look at it from the 
same point of view as the young man who 
is going to serve an internship in study- 
ing to be a doctor. 

Apprenticeship is the beginning phase 
of a journeyman’s career, as well as a 
lifelong career. 


Need for Apprenticeships 


In June 1940, the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship voiced its opinion as 
follows: 


“The mass of workers in. modern pro- 
duction plants are semiskilled. The 
smooth flow of work depends on an ade- 
quate working force of skilled craftsmen 
who are the ‘lead men’ and the ‘set-up’ 
men, and who know all of the operation 
in a particular trade. The training of 
the semiskilled men can be carried on in 
@ relatively short time within industry 
and in conjunction with the existing vo- 
cational education facilities and with 
other available agencies capable of pro- 
viding assistance. This training for such 
jobs can be immeasurably speeded up. 
On the other hand the time required for 
training of apprentices to become skilled 
mec ics cannot be shortened appre- 
ciably. This was proved by experience in 
the World War. Nevertheless, an in- 
tegral part of the national defense pro- 
gram must be the immediate expansion 
of apprenticeship, particularly in the na- 
tional defense industries. Industry and 
labor are working with us on an agreed 
plan for the training of future skilled 
workers, not by any short-cut methods 
or by Government subsidies, but through 
carefully worked out standards of train- 
ing. The active cooperation of employ- 
ers and labor in a unified Nation-wide 
Program of apprenticeship will make a 
significant contribution to the fulfill- 
ment of the preparedness program and 
will materially assist in meeting future 
‘bottlenecks’ in production.” 


Training in the War Department 


“*The apprenticeship plan provides for 
the training of boys of appropriate age 


for mechanical trades, which requires 
serving an apprenticeship of 4 years to 
attain a journeyman status’. In the 
present emergency, apprentices are per- 
mitted to become journeymen at the end 
of their third year of apprenticeship, 
making up their educational require- 
ments later. Apprentice training was 
Started in 1936 and is now being con- 
ducted at 6 arsenals, 4 air depots, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., and Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. The trades include: Elec- 
trician, instrument maker, mechanic, 
machinist, sheet metal worker, tool- 
maker and assembler. In these 7 trades, 
the number of apprentices now in train- 
ing will total approximately 1,400.” * 
How to Become an Apprentice 

The following information may be 
helpful for those considering apprentice- 
ships: If you have reached your 
sixteenth birthday and have not passed 
your twenty-second birthday, write the 
manager of the civil service district in 
which you live and request to be notified 
of the announcement of the next ex- 
amination for Apprentice, Mechanical 
Trades. After receiving an application 
form which you fill in and return, you 
will then be notified when to appear for 
a written examination. When you have 
successfully passed the written examina- 
tion, your name is placed on a register, 
and you will be called when your name 
is reached. 


Basis of Ratings 

Competitors are rated on the subject 
of practical questions on a scale of 100. 
This is designed to measure general 
mechanical aptitude and will include 
problems in arithmetic and questions on 
simple physical principles, simple me- 
chanical devices such as gears and 
pulleys, simple machines, and common 
tools. Also included are tests covering 
the assembly of plane geometrical fig- 
ures from parts of figures and the recog- 
nition of solid figures when turned in 
different positions. Each question is fol- 
lowed by several answers from which the 
correct answer must be selected. A prac- 
tice test is given before the examination 
to acquaint competitors with the types 
of questions and the methods of answer- 
ing them. 


1United States Civil Service Commission, 
Division of Training. Sept. 15, 1941, Train- 
ing Programs in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, p. 3. 


Rates of Pay 

Original appointments are made to the 
Apprentice, Mechanical Trades, at $3.20 
a day. Promotions may be made at 
increments of $0.48 a day for each period 
of 6 months’ service. After the comple- 
tion of 3 years of satisfactory service the 
rate of pay is $5.60 a day. 


Where Programs Are Being Carried On 


The following information may assist 
the apprentice in selecting the place 
where he wishes to work. 


Air Corps 


Air Corps employment of apprentices 
for mechanical trades in the continental 
air depots will be effected through the 
medium of civil service examinations 
based on existing material, division, class, 
and specifications with such revisions and 
additions as may be required subject to 
the approval of departmental officials 
and the Civil Service Commission. The 
commanding officer, or his authorized 
representative, will interview an appren- 
tice applicant at the time of employment 
and, so far as possible, assign him to the 
respective trade that will be beneficial 
to both the appointee and the Air Corps. 


1. Where apprenticeship programs are in 
operation.—Air Depots, located at Middle- 
town, Pa.; Fairfield, Ohio; Sacramento, Calif.; 
and San Antonio, Tex. 

2. What the trades are.—Aircraft elec- 
trician, aircraft engine mechanic, machinist, 
aircraft mechanic, aircraft instrument me- 
chanic, aircraft sheet metal worker, and 
other trades as may be approved by higher 
authority as the necessity therefor arises. 

3. Approzimate number of apprentices.— 
One apprentice to five Journeyman mechan- 
ics; by July 1942, there will be between 5,000 
and 7,000 journeyman mechanics in the air 
depots. 

4. The time required for the apprentice- 
ship—Approximately 4 years. 

5. How a young man gets into the course.— 
Employment of apprentices for mechanical 
trades in the continental air depots will be 
through the medium of civil-service exami- 
nations. Apprentices will be appointed an- 
nually on October 1, except that, within 60 
days thereafter, in the event an apprentice 
resigns or fails to show an aptitude for the 
work, he may be replaced by the selection of 
another eligible. 

6. How much pay is offered—The appren- 
tice, after having satisfactorily completed 
the fourth-class apprenticeship at $1,200 per 
annum, is eligible for promotion to the third 
class at $1,320 per annum; after having com- 
pleted satisfactorily the third class, to second 
class at $1,500 per annum; after having com- 
pleted satisfactorily the second class, to first 
class at $1,680 per annum. 

7. General description of work processes.— 
The facilities of depot engineering shops will 
be used to full advantage so that when an 
apprentice has completed the required course 
he will be capable of undertaking the highest 
type of work within the particular trade in 
which he has been trained, in addition to 
having a general knowledge of aircraft con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair. 

Schedules for apprentice assignments in 
the various departments for each of the re- 
spective trades are made up in periods of one 
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or more months, covering the 4 years of in- 
struction. Each apprentice will be trans- 
ferred from one assignment to another in 
progressive order insofar as possible to insure 
proper training and to obtain the best results 
for both the apprentice and the depot. 


Ordnance Department 

The purpose of apprentice training in 
the Ordnance Department is to develop 
a group of definitely superior journey- 
men workmen for ultimate supervisory 
positions. Apprentice training has been 
carried on in the arsenals for more than 
40 years, and the results show that this 
is the best possible device for developing 
supervisors. 


1. Where apprenticeship programs are in 
operation.—Frankford Arsenal, Pa.; Picatinny 
Arsenal, N. J.; Rock Island Arsenal, IIl.; 
Springfield Armory, Mass.; Watertown Ar- 
senal, Mass.; Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.; and 
other ordnance establishments. 

2. What the trades are——Machinists, 
makers, instrument makers. 

3. Approximate number of apprentices.— 
There are 1,100 apprentices in training in 
the 6 manufacturing arsenals and some 200 
or so in training in other Ordnance estab- 
lishments. The number of apprentices to 
be trained and the type of instruction to be 
given are determined in each case by the 
commanding Officer of the establishment 
concerned. 

4. Time required for the apprenticeship.— 
In all cases a full 4 years of apprentice train- 


tool 





ing is required, and the instruction is di- 
rected toward jobs as machinists, toolmak- 
ers, or instrument makers. 


5. How a young man gets into the course. — 


Those recruited by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and those recruited from among em- 
ployees of the armory’s machine shops who 


measure up to civil service standards. 
last group of beginning apprentices 


The 
at 


Springfield was recruited from among em- 
ployees of the armory’s machine shops who 
measured up to civil service standards, and 


th 


is procedure will be recommended to other 


arsenals. 


6. How much pay is offered.—Adjusted to 


locality. 


7. General description of work processes.— 


Each of the arsenals has one shop devoted 


ex 


clusively to the training of apprentices 


during their first year, or in some cases their 
first 2 years of instruction. The training 


wi 


thin the shop is carried on by instruc- 


tion under the direction of a supervisor of 


apprentices, 


in 


At the end of the time spent 
the apprentice shop the boys are sent 


out to the production shops for the com- 
pletion of their 4 years of training. The 


in. 
it 


struction in the production shops, while 
is given by foremen, is nevertheless under 


the general supervision of the supervisor of 


apprentices and his staff of 


instructors. 


Thus there is adequate assurance that ap- 


pr 
in 


entices will be given all-around training 
all phases of shop work carried on in the 


arsenal to which they are assigned. 


Chemical Warfare Service 


The place of employment is at Edge- 


wood Arsenal, Md. The civil service ex- 
amination for Apprentice, Mechanical 


Note.—X represents the related or classroom subjects taken during the months of training by apprentices and trainees. 


Trades is used for filling apprentice and 
trainee positions. Vacancies in the same 
or related positions in the State of Mary- 
land, requiring similar qualifications, at 
approximately the same rate of pay will 
be filled as a result of such an examina- 
tion. 


1. What the trades are—Junior automo- 
bile mechanic, blacksmith, carpenter, jun- 
ior- chemical plant operator, coppersmith, 
junior draftsman, electrician, glass blower, 
junior inspector (war materials), leadburner, 
junior machine operator (automatic screw), 
junior machine operator, (miscellaneous du- 
plicating devices), junior machine operator 
(gas masks), junior machine operator (power 
press), junior machine operator (turret 
lathe), machinist, junior maintenance me- 
chanic (chemical equipment), junior main- 
tenance mechanic (recording instruments), 
junior maintenance mechanic (fire alarms), 
junior operating engineer, painter, pattern- 
maker, pipefitter and plumber, rigger, junior 
sewing machine adjuster, sheet metal worker, 
junior truck driver (heavy duty), junior 
welder (gas and electric). 

2. Time required for the apprenticeship — 
Approximately 4 years. 

3. How a young man gets into the course — 
By taking the U. S. Civil Service examina- 
tion for Apprentice Mechanical Trades. 

4. How much pay is offered.—Original ap- 
pointments are made at $3.20 a day. 

5. General—The following chart shows 
types of apprentice courses, duration of train- 
ing, number of trainees and apprentices, and 
related or classroom subjects. 
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Publications 
Library Management 


Librarians face many new problems in 
wartime. To assist school administra- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, and librarians 
in developing effective library organiza- 
tion and management, the U. 8S. Office 
of Education has just issued a bibliog- 
raphy on School Library Administration. 

Prepared by Nora E. Beust, specialist 
in school libraries, the 82-page bulletin 
lists books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
useful to those responsible for library 
operation today. More than 1700 refer- 
ences are organized under six major 
topics. Included are relationships with 
other institutions, internal organization 
and management, supervision, standards, 
and finances. 

The Library Service Division publica- 
tion is Bulletin, 1941, No. 7, price 15 cents, 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Title, 
School Library Administration — An 
Annotated Bibliography. 


Consumer Education 


How high schools can help promote 
intelligent buying on the part of our 
Nation’s consumers is suggested in a new 
U. 8. Office of Education publication 
titled, Some Principles of Consumer 
Education at the Secondary School Level. 

Growing out of a conference called by 
the Commissioner of Education, the 42- 
page bulletin suggests how to organize 
consumer education courses which can 
be taught by one teacher or by teachers 
from different departments. 

A check list of 46 topics mentioned as 
essentials of consumer education appears 
in the publication, copies of which are 
available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Ask for 
Pamphlet No. 94. Price 10 cents. 


Sources of Information 


Defense functions of every Federal 
Government agency designated by the 
Civil Service Commission as “a defense 
agency,” and defense information avail- 
able from each Government office in- 
cluded in this category are described and 
listed in a U. S. Office of Education new 
pamphlet, Government Sources of In- 
formation on National Defense. 

This guide to defense functions and 
information sources was prepared by 
Hugh Russell Fraser. All free and cost 
materials issued by defense agencies in 
1940 and 1941 appear in the listings. 

Announced in this 50-page defense 
index are books, bulletins, pamphlets, pe- 
riodicals, posters, radio scripts, maps, 
and teaching units, 





WHAT THEY ARE DOING TO WIN THE WAR 


State Wartime Education Com- 

i 7 Oo = ed 

West Virginia—Following his motion 
before the State and local divisional com- 
mittee of the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission that similar com- 
missions be set up at State levels, W. W. 
Trent, State superintendent of free 
schools, returned to his department of 
education offices in Charleston and or- 
ganized a West Virginia Education War- 
time Commission. Six subcommittees 
met and submitted reports on March 4, 
and appointed a coordinating committee. 

North Dakota—Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Arthur E. Thompson re- 
ports that meetings have been held 
throughout the State “to create concepts 
and confidence in carrying the schools 
through the emergency and to increase 
authentic information about winning the 
war.” Through nine scheduled meetings, 
the last held March 28, Superintendent 
Thompson says “we have been able to 
contact 75 percent of all school adminis- 
trators, down to two-room schools and 
key school officers. We have achieved 
coordination and cooperation of all levels 
of education.” 

Arizona—A 19-point program of sug- 
gested wartime services for guidance of 
Arizona school officials, teachers, and 
pupils has been announced by E. D. Ring, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. This State coordinating committee 
for school wartime activities was set up 
in December 1941, and all recommenda- 
tions and instructions directed to Ari- 
zona’s schools and educational institu- 
tions clear through this coordinating 
committee. 

Idaho—Appointed as the education 
committee of the State advisory council 
for civilian defense, C. E. Roberts, State 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
John I. Hillman, executive secretary of 
the Idaho Education Association, have 
organized a five-man committee in each 
county of the State to consider imme- 
diate wartime educational programs, and 
to plan long-range educational objec- 
tives. All county committees will meet 
April 16 to discuss their programs. Each 
five-man committee usually includes the 
city or county superintendent of schools, 
a P. T. A. member, a school trustee, and 
a civic leader. 

Montana—A State wartime commis- 
sion operates in Montana. State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Eliza- 
beth Ireland, has been appointed a mem- 


ber of this commission which considers 
wartime educational problems as part of 
the over-all wartime commission respon- 
sibility. 

Wyoming—Esther L. Anderson, State 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
established a Wyoming Education War- 
time Commission. The chairman is 
Verda James, deputy State superintend- 
ent. Other members include State Su- 
perintendent Anderson, Ray E, .Rob- 
ertson, Commissioner of Education, and 
Sam Hitchcock, State director of voca- 
tional education. 

Arkansas—Ralph B. Jones, State com- 
missioner of education, has designated 
M. R. Owens, chairman of the State ed- 
ucational policies commission and direc- 
tor of Arkansas State Department of 
Education’s division of instruction to be 
his State’s representative with the U. S. 
Office of Education’s Wartime Commis- 
sion. 

Connecticut—Immediately on our 
country’s declaration of war Alonzo G. 
Grace, Connecticut’s commissioner of 
education organized a State committee. 
Commissioner Grace acts as liaison be- 
tween the schools of the State and the 
State defense council. All defense coun- 
cil orders, rules, or regulations applying 
to schools or requests of schools clear 
through the State committee. All mat- 
ters requiring united action or a State- 
wide policy are referred to this commit- 
tee first. The executive director is A. M. 
McCullough, and committee members in- 
clude superintendents, principals, rep- 
resentatives of the State department of 
education, nonpublic colleges, parcchial 
schools, a local defense council and 
boards of education. 

Delaware—The first meeting of this 
State’s Education Wartime Commission 
organized by H. V. Holloway, State su- 
perintendent of public instruction, was 
held February 28. Forty-three State ed- 
ucational leaders on the commission re- 
ceived reports from the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. Twelve 
members of the Delaware Commission 
reported on wartime problems and ac- 
tivities in Delaware’s schools and colleges. 

Kentucky—A State committee on edu< 
cation and national defense serves as 
Kentucky’s liaison agency with the Office 
of Education Wartime Commission. This 
committee represents all levels of public 
education in the State and serves thé 
department of education in an advisory 
capacity, J. W. Brocker, superintenden' 
of public instruction reports. 
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